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with the disease of the brain which ultimately came upon
him; but he may well have thought that this disorder of
the head was prophetic of such an end. It was, probably,
in 1717 that he said to Young, of the Night Thoughts, "I
shall be like that tree: I shall die at the top." A man
haunted perpetually by such forebodings might well think
that marriage was not for him. In Oadenus and Vanessa
he insists upon Ms declining years with an emphasis which
seems excessive even from a man of forty-four (in 1713
he was really forty-five) to a girl of twenty. In a singu-
lar poem called the Progress of Marriage he treats the
supposed case of a divine of fifty-two marrying a lively
girl of fashion, and speaks with his usual plainness of the
probable consequences of such folly. We cannot doubt
that here as elsewhere he is thinking of himself. He was
fifty-two when receiving the passionate love-letters of Ya-
nessa; and the poem seems to be specially significant.

This is one of those cases in which we feel that even
biographers are not omniscient; and I must leave it to my
readers to choose their own theory, only suggesting that
readers too are fallible. But we may still ask what judg-
ment is to be passed upon Swift's conduct. Both Stella
and Vanessa suffered from coming within the sphere of
Swift's imperious attraction. Stella enjoyed his friendship
through her life at the cost of a partial isolation from
ordinary domestic happiness. She might and probably
did regard his friendship as a full equivalent for the sacri-
fice. It is one of the cases in which, if the actors be our
contemporaries, we hold that outsiders are incompetent to
form a judgment, as none but the principals can really
know the facts. Is it better to be the most intimate
friend of a man of genius or the wife of a commonplace
Tisdall 1 If Stella chose, and chose freely, it is hard to say
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